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of the year, a decree of April 97 1812, making the paper ruble the only legal tender. Whereas the treasury determined the official parity of the paper ruble in terms of gold and silver coins, which circulated freely and were much in demand, in practice these rates varied within a wide range from place to place and from month to month, thus adding to the financial chaos. Count Dirnitry Gurev, minister of finance in 1810-1823, fearing the further depreciation of the assignats if gold and silver were made legal tender, repeated on May 8, 1817, the order prohibiting the acceptance of precious metals by government agencies in payment of taxes and other obligations. Gurev's policy aimed at strengthening the paper ruble by reducing the volume of bank notes in circulation. The proceeds of four domestic loans floated in 1817, 1818, 1820, and 1822 were used to retire 240 million rubles of paper currency. The volume of assignats thus declined from 836 million rubles in 1817 to 596 million in 1823, but the value of the paper ruble in terms of silver was raised by merely 2.5 per cent. Count Egor Kankrin, who succeeded Gurev in 1823, made no further use of the printing press, and the volume of paper currency in circulation remained at the 1823 level until the monetary reform of 1839-1843.
In view of her budget and monetary situation it is not surprising that Russia found it difficult to borrow abroad. Her participation in the Napoleonic wars was financed by England, but through subsidies, not through loans. In 1817 the Russian public debt, including paper currency, was 1,202 million paper rubles, or approximately one billion rubles more than at the end of Catherine's reign. Of this huge sum only 107 million rubles represented foreign borrowing. By 1823 the public debt had increased to 1,345 million paper rubles. The first domestic interest-bearing loan was floated in 1809. The total interest-bearing public debt in 1823 was 213.6 million silver rubles requiring annual interest payments of 11.7 million silver rubles, or 41.1 million paper rubles. The service of this debt, including interest and amortization, amounted to 66.3 million paper rubles, or 15 per cent of the state revenue (440.2 million paper rubles in 1823).
FOREIGN TRADE
The first quarter of the nineteenth century brought no appreciable change in the volume, composition, and direction of Russian foreign trade. Under the impact of wars, shifting international alliances, and the vagaries of Russian and foreign tariff policies, the volume both of